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FLORENCE, BARGELLO: THE Two SERVANTS FROM THE BRONZE COMPETITIVE PANEL BY GHIBERTI 
: 


Brunelleschi in Competition with Ghiberti 


By Fern Rusk SHAPLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLARENCE KENNEDY 


It would not be a very gross exaggeration to say that Ghiberti’s little competitive 
panel in the Bargello has been of more interest to historians of Renaissance art than have 
his great bronze doors themselves. For there beside it hangs the companion relief by his 
rival Brunelleschi. Because of their immediate juxtaposition the two reliefs, composed at 
the same time and subject to the same requirements of size, shape, border design, depth 
of relief, material, and purpose, offer a unique opportunity to observe the infinity of great 
and slight differences in the treatment of the same theme by different hands and to discover 
the subtler, as well as the more striking, peculiarities of the artists’ styles. The decision 
of the judges in 1403 is, furthermore, an instructive commentary on Florentine taste at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Without any stretch of the imagination, the 
student of today can review the case entire, as far as Ghiberti and Brunelleschi are 
concerned, and see the significance of the judgment rendered. 

At first sight, it must be confessed, the choice between the two seems comparatively 
easy. For what is first grasped, the composition (Pl. XII), is far more distinguished in 
Ghiberti’s panel, with its less confusing, more architectural, upright lines, and its greater 
harmony between figures and setting. A little further familiarity, however, makes the 
recorded difficulty of the original judges intelligible. Brunelleschi’s relief reveals, indeed, 
unexpected richness of motive and liveliness of action; also it seems more finished and 
mature than Ghiberti’s. But these are impressions, again, that we get rather from the 
general arrangement and effect of the compositions than from any thoroughgoing exami- 
nation of the details; ordinarily, in fact, we are unable to study the details, so inadequate 
are the reproductions upon which we have to depend. 

For these reasons, the readers of The Art Bulletin will welcome the beautiful 
heliotypes of particular parts of the competitive reliefs which have been produced from 
unique negatives carefully made for the purpose by Mr. Clarence Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy’s 
photography is a revelation of what can be accomplished by a competent photographer 
who has in addition the background of an archeological and artistic training. It is not 
only that he photographs details but that he is also at pains to choose those details which, 
apart from their own artistic merit, are most representative and significant. He takes a 
piece of sculpture, even though it be a relief as these rival panels, from various angles, and 
thus he succeeds in actually conveying on the flat surface of the photographs what an 
observant eye would get when looking at the three-dimensional original itself, namely, 
a series of images from those chosen vantage points which, whether for the contours, the 
foreshortening, the proportions, or other bodily quality they reveal, are specially char- 
acteristic of the sculpture under consideration. Above all, he is extremely solicitous about 
the lighting and aims to bring out the finest gradations of modelling; the justly regulated 
play of light and shade over the surface makes the photographs better for certain lines of 


study than are the originals when seen, as they regularly are, under a somewhat fortuitous, 
less favorable illumination. 
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In the case of the competitive reliefs we may compare from our plates certain details 
more conveniently than in the Bargello itself. For instance, we have here together on one 
plate (Pl. XIII) the head and arms of Abraham from each relief with no appreciable 
deviation in scale from the originals. This juxtaposition seems to bring into a single 
field of vision the Classical and the Gothic worlds. Zeus, as the Periclean Greeks 
conceived him, powerful and irresistible, but quiet and self-contained, is matched against 
the biblical patriarch of the Middle Ages, nervous and fiery, acting upon the impulse of 
the moment. In Ghiberti’s Abraham the great masses of hair and beard, the broad, full 
waves of drapery, the steady, sure gaze of eye and movement of arm suggest the mighty 
ocean with its continuous surge and roll of billows. In Brunelleschi’s Abraham the spiral 
locks, the sharply overlapping drapery, the intensity of expression, and the darting thrust 
of arms suggest the swirling whirlpool. 

One could go further and say that this great contrast, a contrast which is intrinsic 
to the art of the early Renaissance, is present even in Ghiberti’s Abraham. The flying 
corner of his mantle would certainly indicate hurried movement were not the rest of his 
drapery (Pl. XV) arranged in quiet, elegant folds. Artistically explicable the waving 
corner becomes by a glance at the whole relief (Pl. XII). It serves to emphasize the line 
of action of Abraham’s menacing arm, and to point like a tongue of flame toward the 
absolvent sacrificial ram. It serves with the heavy drapery that hangs down from the 
other shoulder to square up the silhouette of the curving figure, and, by its fading away 
into the background, to give the figure greater salience: in these respects it counteracts 
its own Gothic nature. It serves between the angel and the ram to occupy partially an 
otherwise sensible lacuna and adds concessively a touch of bravura. Naturalistically 
explicable the waving corner is not, unless we imagine that despite the apparent calm 
elsewhere it has been caught up by a passing breeze. 

No such fortuitous passing breeze accounts for the streaming drapery in Brunelleschi’s 
panel. Here all of Abraham’s robes are thrown back violently as he rushes forward; we 
can almost hear them snap behind him (Pl. XII). And the angel, flying in from the 
opposite direction, has its drapery swept back toward the other side of the panel (Pl. XIV). 
So we have the effect of a whirlpool created here in a more literal fashion: the three arms 
seem to be sucked into the center, marked by Isaac’s head, while the ends of drapery and 
the angel’s other hand and wings are flung outward by the centrifugal force at the periphery. 

Brunelleschi revels in action. He could not be content with merely preparing the 
stage, having things ready to happen; they must happen. Abraham is actually plunging 
the knife into Isaac’s throat. Isaac struggles, screams out in agony, and assumes a look 
of despair, as if in the very act of expiring. The angel dares not wait to convince Abraham 
with words; his only hope of saving Isaac lies in grasping the arm of the desperate father 
and halting him instantly. In the next moment Abraham would be thrown backward 
were it not that his own rush forward, added to the heavy bulk of his body, is sufficient 
to equalize the impact of the angel. 

Ghiberti, less interested in rapid action, gives each figure a pose it could retain in- 
dependently of the others, just as Classical architecture has no need of Gothic thrust 
supports. Here all preparations have been made for action (Pl. XV). Abraham feels no 
indecision, but he is slower and more deliberate, so that the angel, coming forward and 


‘hovering ‘over the scene, needs but to indicate the ram with one graceful hand, while he 


holds his drapery in place with the other. Isaac does not cry out and struggle; he shrinks 
back in surprise and turns an innocent, inquiring look toward his father. 
The relation of both sculptors to the antique has been frequently discussed. 
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PLATE XIII 


FLORENCE, BARGELLO: DETAILS FROM THE BRONZE COMPETITIVE PANELS BY BRUNELLESCHI (above) AND 


GHIBERTI (below) 
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PLATE XIV 
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PLATE xv 


FLORENCE, BARGELLO: ABRAHAM AND ISAAC FROM THE BRONZE COMPETITIVE PANEL BY GHIBERTI 
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Brunelleschi copied the spinario for one of his servants, an apoxyomenos, apparently, 
for the other; his head of Isaac might have been suggested by some head on Trajan’s 
column, and his ram stands in a conventional antique pose, rubbing its head with its hoof. 
But in spite of his objective imitation of the antique in these particulars, Brunelleschi has 
much less of the Classic spirit than has Ghiberti. 

Schlosser, indeed (Austrian Jahrbuch, 1904, p. 151), alleges a certain similarity 
between Ghiberti’s Isaac and a colossal torso of a satyr now in the Uffizi which according to 
an old and persistent, though not absolutely reliable, tradition belonged to Ghiberti’s 
collection. Our plates (XV and XVI) are excellent for studying the Isaac, and the 
analogy, like so many others, vanishes upon closer acquaintance: the torso (reproduced 
on Tafel 29 of the Brunn-Bruckmann series) is a very deeply modelled, superanatomical, 
Pergamene piece, which the Isaac does not resemble in pose, proportion, or surface, the 
two having in common, however, a vague suggestion of the Praxitelean. But whether 
Ghiberti copied or not, and as far as we know he did not, he did approach ancient sculpture 
more closely through a sensitive refinement of form and contour than Brunelleschi did by 
catching at externals. 

Our reproductions are most satisfactory for showing the artists’ peculiarities of 
modelling. The broad, smooth surfaces in some parts of Brunelleschi’s plaque—for 
example, the angel’s sleeves and the mantle over its shoulder—remind us of Giotto. The 
sense of solidity produced by such treatment is remarkable here as in Giotto. The flesh, 
too, is worked out in the same manner. See how hard the flesh of Abraham’s arm looks; 
the tendons and veins are indicated with the fewest, simplest lines and changes of surface 
projection. And a few bold ridges and indentations mark the character of the face. How 
different is the ever-changing surface of the face and arm of Ghiberti’s Abraham! The 
play of light and shade over the gentle modulations gives the effect of a softness of texture. 
Our plate showing the full-length group of Abraham and Isaac (Pl. XV) gives a good 
opportunity for studying Ghiberti’s Cistinction between various materials. Flesh, hair, 
drapery, boots, rock, firewood—eack has its peculiar texture. But with Brunelleschi the 
distinction is not so clear. Abrah; n’s hands and arms have the hard, metallic look we 
mentioned above, and the drapery, in spite of the folds, seems of a very hard, stiff material, 
scarcely distinguishable from the flesh. The angel’s hand issues from a metal cylinder 
instead of from a soft textile. The hair is of the same brittleness. One must recognize, 
however, that this kind of treatment is in perfect harmony with the spirit of Brunelleschi’s 
panel. No soft-fleshed race would display such irresistible vigor. This is a race of hardened, 
brawny men of action. No wonder critics propose to see in the figure of the servant at 
the right (Pl. XVII) a copy of an ancient statue of an athlete and no wonder this same 
figure seems to presage the soldiers in Michelangelo’s Battle of Pisa cartoon. The servant 
is merely stooping to fill his drinking shell with water; but, suddenly startled by a glimpse 
of the tragic action so near him, he is shot through by an electric signal that tightens every 
nerve and muscle. In the next moment he will spring up, dash away his cup, and leap to 
the ledge above. . 

This servant’s counterpart on the opposite side of the panel is still oblivious to the 
tragedy. He is, as everyone knows, a copy of the Classical spinario. It is interesting to 
compare the figure with Ghiberti’s Isaac (Pl. XVI). But how different the two are! 
And neither would ever be mistaken for a Classical piece. Brunelleschi has given the 
spinario the sweet face of a Gothic angel, with just the suggestion of a smile playing about 
the lips, and he has clothed the figure in a heavy mantle, that falls in large, beautiful 
folds. Ghiberti has taken great delight in studying the torso of his Isaac. There is 
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something here that we do not find in Classical work; there is a greater interest in the 
minutiz of detail, a less summarized record of the changes wrought in the surface by the 
bones, muscles, and tendons beneath. The side view of the figure that we have in Pl. XVI 
is very instructive. It shows the care with which these artists finished their work—they 
did not send in to the critical judges of the competition a sketch, but a finished work 
that (apart from a few hasty details, like the foot of the boy behind the donkey in 
Ghiberti’s relief) would stand the closest scrutiny. It illustrates, too, what was said above 
in regard to the self-sufficiency of the various figures in Ghiberti’s plaque. But for the 
hand of Abraham on the shoulder, the figure of Isaac might almost stand alone as an 
independent statuette. Mr. Kennedy has shut out the rest of the relief with a curtain so 
that we may appreciate more fully the exquisite outlines of the body and the appealing 
expression of the face. 

Another interesting comparison is offered by our plate showing Ghiberti’s ram and 
Brunelleschi’s donkey’s head (Pl. XVIII). Ghiberti’s little animal is calm and gentle, with 
a suggestion of humble obeisance in the slight turn of the head. Brunelleschi’s, with the 
swift, straight lines of neck, head, ears, and leg converging toward a single point, has much 
of the lithe strength and animation which characterize the human figures of this plaque. 
And for masterly modelling this is one of the finest details that either panel can offer. 
One may prefer Ghiberti’s more detailed modelling in the case of such a figure as the 
Abraham or the Isaac, but for the sleek head of a donkey, with its prominently marked 
skull, one could imagine no better technique than this broad, almost cubistic manner that 
catches and emphasizes the important planes. 

If we would see in the animal head and in the servant stooping down beside it the 
sculptural accomplishment of Brunelleschi at its best, we may take the group of two 
servants (Pl. XI) in the other panel as no less representative of Ghiberti’s genius. After 
such colorful work as this, one could be surprised at no limits to which the sculptor might 
go in pictorial treatment. How elegant and graceful is this beautifully draped figure, 
and how mysterious and suggestive the face of the other! Ghiberti is here not at the 
beginning of the Renaissance but at its apogee. His art has become personal, lyric, 
introspective.' The boys—near Ghiberti’s own age—look intimately, soulfully into each 
other’s eyes. They seem Giorgionesque already. They remind us of the two youths in 
similar communion in the famous Féte Champétre. Brunelleschi tells his story with 
strong, clear-cut lines. Ghiberti leaves something for us to imagine in the deep shadows 
and softly undulating modelling. What a problem for the Florentine judges! 


1A true reflection of the artist as he remained to the end and portrayed himself in the famous medallion, which 
Mr. Stites has adapted for the cover design. 
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PLATE XVII 


FLORENCE, BARGELLO: DETAILS FROM THE BRONZE COMPETITIVE PANELS BY 


GHIBERTI (above) AND BRUNELLESCHI (below) 
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The Winged St. John the Baptist 


Two Examples in American Collections 


By Harina 


There have recently been on exhibition in Princeton two icons which are of 
considerable interest chiefly because of the representation upon each of a winged figure of 
St. John the Baptist. One, a Russian icon, is the gift of Professor Allan Marquand to the 
Princeton University Art Museum. The other is a Greek icon in the possession of 
Professor Emerson Swift of the University of Michigan. Although they are of minor 
artistic value, they are interesting as survivals of the forms which Byzantine painting 
developed in the Middle Ages and which the preservative power of religious thought in 
the Orient kept practically unchanged. And like most of the paintings of the Orthodox 
church they should be regarded, not as ends in themselves, but as the means for the 
expression of a religious idea. The artists are theologians and they repeat old forms 
because these still adequately express the living religious thoughts of the people. It is 
this constancy which differentiates the art of the Eastern church from that of the Western 
church. Even in the painters’ guides is this difference manifest, those of the Western 
church being concerned with colors, technique, esthetics, those of the East only with 
iconography. So that in spite of the gradual infiltration of Renaissance and modern 
elements the art of the Orthodox church retains always that primitive quality which is its 
chief charm. 

The icon in the Princeton museum (Fig. 1) is a small wooden panel (1034 by 1434 
inches) thickly painted in tempera with dark colors. Orange, dull red, and gold are 
sparingly used on a black ground, while the high lights are picked out in white. Inscrip- 
tions in old Slavonic label each scene and figure. In the center is the ‘Holy Prophet 
John the Baptist,” clad in the customary camel’s-hair tunic with an overmantle, and 
wearing very graceful wings. In his left hand he holds a charger in which lies the Christ 
Child, while with his right hand he invites you to ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. This is he of whom I said, after me cometh a man which is 
preferred before me: for he was before me” (John i, 29-30). Above his head is the “‘ Lord 
of Sabbaoth”’ holding the globe of the world from whom descends the dove of the Holy 
Spirit in a circular glory. In the upper left corner ‘‘The Archangel Gabriel announces to 
Zacharias the birth of John.” Below is the “Birth of St. John Baptist,” and ‘“‘The Holy 
St. John baptising.” In the upper right corner the baptism of Christ is inscribed 
‘Manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Below one sees the executioner ‘‘Cutting off 
the head of the truth-telling St. John the Forerunner,” and in the lower corner, the 
‘Discovery of the head of the truth-telling St. John the Forerunner.” 

A St. John with wings is an interesting departure from the normal, and I have here 
attempted to suggest an origin for the type and to indicate briefly its development. 
Justification for the attachment of these angelic appendages to the Baptist is to be found 
in the words of Malachi (iii, 1), ‘‘ Behold I will send my messenger (angellos), and he shall 
prepare the way before me.” In Matthew (xi, 10) we are told that this prophecy referred 
to John; ‘‘For this is he of whom it is written, Behold I send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before thee.”” An interesting dispute arose over th 
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character of John because of the appellation ‘‘angellos.’”’ St. Gaudentius of Brescia, who 
came from the Orient, said, ‘‘The most holy Precursor, John the Baptist, is declared 
angel, apostle, most holy prophet of our Lord Saviour.” An unknown author of the 
seventh century, whose works appear in the collections of Francisco Combesis, writes that 
John the Baptist may be compared with celestial beings for a double reason: he receives 
the ‘‘name of angel because of his mission and announcement, and because of his accurate 
imitation of an angel’s method of life.’”” Paschasius Ratbertus writes of the dispute over 
the character of St. John and tells of certain ones of the gnostic sects who heretically 
declared John to be a ‘‘human angel.’’ Cyril of Alexandria refuted and exploded their 
arguments, says Ratbertus, in his commentary on John, saying, ‘‘Therefore the Holy 
Baptist John called Angel by the voice of God, is not in fact an angel by nature, but one 
sent to announce and cry out—Prepare the way of the Lord.’’! 

In the Latin church the dispute over the character of John seems to have been thus 
ended, and his representations as a winged creature are exclusively Eastern and of the 
Orthodox church. 

The earliest pictured representation of John the Baptist as an angel to which I have 
found reference is mentioned by Paciaudi, together with a curious legend. 

In the city of Perpignan (Department of Rousillon, in the Pyrenees) there is still a 
tradition that in 1323 a young pilgrim, totally unknown to the people, deposited a wooden 
shrine, containing a relic of the Baptist, in the Dominican Convent of that city, while on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella. _ He left it with the prior, Fr. Petrus de Alenia, an exemplary 
man, with instructions to preserve it against his return, failing which it should belong to 
the convent. Refusing to disclose his name he departed, nor was he ever heard from 
again, though many inquiries were made. Wherefore the citizens, thinking that he was 
an angel, venerated the shrine as a gift from heaven. 

Within the wooden box was the left hand and arm of the holy Baptist up to the 
elbow, very perfect and lifelike in flesh and bone, except for the last joint of the thumb, 
“which a certain queen, while pretending to worship, stole away by biting it off, and which 
is today worshipped in the Dominican Convent of Urchel.”’ 

The front face of the casket was colored and on it was painted the image of the 
Precursor. On his back he wore large wings ‘‘which showed him able to fly into the 
sublime by violent reverberation thereof.” His right hand held a book to his breast on 
which were inscribed these words, ‘‘Cry out, Oh Precursor, minister of the word, and with 
repentance show forth the nature of mortals.’’ Between his feet these other words, 
“What shall we call you? Prophet, Angel, Apostle, or Martyr?” And, lest this picture 
give rise to perverse opinions concerning the nature of John, the author prudently wrote 
upon the box a poem of eighteen verses in which he says, 


“Wings thou bearest, as though equal to the Angels; 
Being material, yet beyond matter, as the Saviour says.” 


“(In his right hand he holds a salver on which is placed his decapitated head, so that, 
however atrocious and violent was his exit from life he might be recalled in the minds of 
believers.’’? 

That the reliquary was of Eastern facture is indicated by the inscriptions, which 
were in Greek. Its existence at Perpignan in the fourteenth century is attested not only 


1The above discussion is found in Paciaudi, Antiquitates Christiane, Vol. III, De Cultu S. Ioannis Baptiste, 
Rome, 1775, p. 192. 


*Paciaudi, op. cit., p. 194. Acta Sanctorum, Vol. V, p. 663. 
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by legend but by numerous references to it, the earliest of which dates in 1407 and speaks 
of it as having ‘‘wrought many great miracles in curing ills.’’* 

At this early period the Perpignan reliquary is, as far as I know, a solitary repre- 
sentative of the type,*? but in the sixteenth century and later the examples are numerous. 
They may be grouped into three general classes. 

In the first class, of which examples are most numerous, the Baptist is a frontal 
figure like the figures on the Perpignan reliquary and the Princeton icon. To the sixteenth 
century has been assigned an interesting half-length Baptist of this type in the Tretiakov 
Gallery in Moscow (Fig. 3), which is like the Princeton icon in that the Baptist bears the 
Christ Child on a charger.* Similar to this is another half-length figure of the Baptist on 
one panel of a carved ivory triptych which is described in the Trésor de Numismatique et de 
Glyptique as being in the Vattemare Collection‘ (Fig. 4). It may be of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. Of the seventeenth century is a panel in the Vatican Museum.’ 
On it is painted a full-length figure of the Baptist with more widely spreading wings. He 
holds the usual scroll and a charger containing his head. Near him, on his left, is a small 
tree and driven into its base is a hatchet. The symbol refers to the words of the Baptist 
in Matthew iii, 10: ‘And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the tree: therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.”’ The 
type is continuous. In the nineteenth century it appears on a panel by Ivanov, on which 
the Baptist holds only the scroll.* 

A curious difference may be noticed in the examples cited. In some the Baptist holds 
his head in a charger and in others, in a similar charger, he holds the Christ Child. The 
former representation is the usual one, and it is explained in the quaint words of Paciaudi 
that I have already cited. In such pictures the customary scroll bears the words, ‘‘ Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The second variant is somewhat mystifying, 
and may have arisen, it seems to me, from a confusion between the Eastern and Western 
methods of depicting the Baptist. In the Latin church, as early as the twelfth century, 
John is frequently represented holding a lamb in his left arm, and a scroll or banner with 
the words, ‘‘Ecce Agnus Dei.”” Western influence may be responsible for the substitution 
of the Child (the Lamb of God) for the head. The conservatism of the art of the Orthodox 
church would account for the retention of the charger as a receptacle for the Child. Some- 
times this motif is curiously detached and represented apart from the Baptist. Ina 
Russian icon reproduced by Likhatcheff’ the Christ Child lies in a charger on a table, 
while over him hovers a seraph, and angels guard the curious cradle. 


1Acta Sanctorum, Vol. V, p. 664. ; 


In the Journal Asiatique, 11th series, 1913, no. 2, p. 604, under the heading of “Charakan or Charaknots,”’ 
“Collection of Hymns of the Armenian Church, a winged John the Baptist is described as figuring in a cheers 
- from a series illustrating the life of Christ (Mechitharists Library, Vienna, MS. 986, Fol. 219, verso). The represen- 

tation is of John the Baptist in the desert. He wears wings and carries a scroll in his left hand while he gestures with 
his right. The figure is evidently of the frontal type, similar to the one described by Paciaudi. The work is dated, 
by the author of the article cited, in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The occurrence of the figure at such a date, 
in a collection of hymn illustrations, fits very well with my suggestion as to the origin of the type. 

®Ernst Wasmuth, Orbis Pictus, Altrussische Kunst, Fig. 43. 

‘Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyptique, Paris, 1868, Bas-Reliefs, Part II, Pl. 3. 

*Mufioz, L’ Art Byzantin a l’ Exposition de Grottaferrata, Rome, 1906, p. 70, Fig. 38. 

*Likhatcheff, Materiaux pour l’ Histoire de V Iconographie Russe, St. Petersburg, 1908, Pl. CCCX XXIII, No. 653. 
I have found numerous references to the occurrence of this type in Greek Menologia, but to none of these illuminations 
am | able to assign a date. Paciaudi refers to a class of Greek Menaea containing this illustration, first issued in 
Venice in printed form in 1625 (op. “, iP. 191). Other Russian ee of this type may be found in ea 
op. cit., Pl. CCCXXXIX, No. 665; LXXIV, No. 120; Pl. XI, No. 19 (in the Vostriakov Coll., Moscow). 
Greek example is illustrated in Likhatcheff, op. cit., Pl. Xi, No. 18. Baumstark, Oriens Christianus, Vol. V, i915, 
p. 288, tells of two examples which are in a Coptic church in Je . 

"Likhatcheff, op. cit., Pl. CCXXV, No. 625. 
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In the second class of winged Baptists there is usually a rocky landscape background 
in which St. John is represented in profile, and looks upward to where, in a glory, God the 
Father appears. This type is well illustrated by a painting in the Galleria Antica e 
Moderna in Florence (Fig. 2). The severed head appears in a charger on one side, and 
on the other, the axe at the root of the tree. At the feet of the Baptist flows a river. 
This, together with the posture of John, causes Mufioz to suggest that it is a derivative 
from the scene of the Baptism of Christ. The use of a winged St. John in a scene of the 
Baptism on an old processional cross lends support to this theory.’ 

In the third class the Baptist is merely an incidental figure in a large scene. Examples 
of this type are not uncommon. It seems to be a later development. A traditionally 
painted Nativity of the Baptist in a Russian collection has in the background a large and 
fine winged Baptist, who, very curiously, seems to preside over his own birth? (Fig. 6). 

A possible origin for this custom of representing the Baptist with wings has been 
suggested to me by the facts that it does not appear until the fourteenth century and that 
in this century there was in Byzantine art a developing tendency to render literally the 
images evoked by the sacred liturgy and hymns. Many new motifs appear at this time. 
The Acathistus Hymn inspired strange compositions and even the Divine Liturgy became 
a subject for painters.‘ In such a century in the East a literal representation of the 
Baptist as an ‘“‘angellos’’ would be a natural invention. The type became quite common 
by the seventeenth century and the Baptist was so represented in the Podlinnik (Painters’ 
Manual) of Siia.’ It is found principally in Greece and Russia, though not uncommonly 
in Orthodox Palestinian churches. 

About the scenes surrounding the central figure in the Princeton icon little can be said. 
They are the traditional subjects traditionally rendered. Curious baroque elements appear 
in some of the scenes, such as the Nativity of John, in the introduction of heavy curtains. 
All but the last scene are based upon the biblical story. The picture of the discovery of 
the head of John is based upon a legend mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle under the date 
453. It is charmingly given in the Golden Legend, as Englished by William Caxton. 

After the excution of John, Herodias, fearing lest he should rise again should his 
head be buried with his body, took the head and buried it in Jerusalem, secretly, near the 
dwelling of Herod. ‘‘In the time of Marcian the prince, which was the year of Our Lord 
three hundred and fifty-three, John showed his head to two monks that were come to 
Jerusalem. And then they went to the palace which was longing to Herod and found the 
head of S. John wrapped in an hair, and as I suppose, they were of the vestments that he 
ware in the desert. And then they went with the head toward their proper places. 
And as they went on their way a poor man which was of the city of Emissene came and 
fellowshipped with them, and they delivered him the bag in which was the holy head. Then 
this man was warned in the night that he should go his way and flee from them with the head, 

I\Mufioz, Rivista d’ Arte, Vol. VI, 1909, p. 113. 
*Paciaudi, op. cit., p. 63. Another example of the type may be found in Likhatcheff, op. cit., Pl. LX XIII, 


No. 118. Baumstark, Rémische Quartalschrift, Vol. XIX, 1905, p. 205, tells of an example in the 1905 Grottaferrata 
exhibition of Italo-Byzantine art. 

‘Likhatcheff, op. cit., Pl. CX VIII, No. 209. Other examples of this type may be found in ibid.: Pl. CLIII, 
No. 267 (Omnis Caro Sileat—in the Church of the Intercession of the Rogojski Cemetery, Moscow); Pl. CCLXV, 
No. 492 (Icon of All the Saints—in the above-mentioned church); Pl. CCLXIV, No. 490 (Creation of the World— 
in the Museum of the Ecclesiastical Academy in Kiev); Pl. CLXXXI, No. 313 (Au Tombeau); Baumstark, op. cit., 
tells of two Deésis pictures at the Grottaferrata exhibition in which winged Baptists appear. The Catalogue of 
Medizval and Renaissance Paintings in the Fogg Art Museum gives a winged St. John in a Presentation of the 
Virgin. Doubtful representations are mentioned in Strzygowski, Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, Vol. XL, 1902, 
Pl. II, 3, and in Innitzer, Johannes der Tdufer, p. 465, Note 3. 

‘Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin, Paris, 1910, p. 778. 

®Mufioz, L’ Art Byzantin, p. 70, Fig. 39. 
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and so he went with the head, and brought it into the city of Emissene. And there as 
long as he lived he worshipped the head in a cave, and had always good prosperity. And 
when he should die he told and showed it to his sister, charging her to tell it to nobody by 
her faith, and she kept it all her life, as he had done tofore long time. After that, long 
time, the blessed John Baptist made revelation of his head to 8. Marcellus, monk, that 
dwelled in that cave.”’ Here follows the vision of Marcellus. ‘And the night following 
as he slept, there came a man to him which awoke him, and when he was awakened he saw 
a right fair star which shone amidst of the cell throughout the house. And he arose and 
would have touched it, and it turned suddenly on that other side. And he began to run 
after it till that the star abode in the place where the head of S. John was, and there he 
dalf and found a pot, and the holy head therein.”’ This is the scene that is represented 
on the icon. ‘‘And a monk that would not believe that it was the head of S. John, laid 
his hand upon the pot, and forthwith his hand burned and cleaved so to the pot that he 
could not withdraw it therefrom in no manner, and his fellows prayed for him. And 
then he drew off his hand, but it was not whole. And S. John appeared to him and said: 
When my head shall be set in the church, touch thou then the pot and thou shalt be whole, 
and so he did and received his health, and was whole as it was tofore.” 

The conservatism of late Russian art makes dating hazardous, and it is impossible 
to say more than that this icon is of the eighteenth century. The style of the figures on 
Russian icons changes considerably during the seventeenth century. Earlier than this the 
figures are angular and distorted. The Baptist is represented as an uncouth creature with 
disheveled hair and stiff garments. The change is to a smoother type with oval face and 
well-combed hair, and by the eighteenth century this transformation is complete. I have 
illustrated a section of an eighteenth-century icon of ‘‘Saint Alexis, Man of God” (Fig. 7).' 
In the glossy, wooden flesh parts, the slick hair and tightly curled beard, the drapery 
schematically drawn over the right leg, the snail-shell clouds above with Christ in a 
conventionally outlined glory, I find close parallels to the Princeton icon. 

The Greek icon belonging to Mr. Swift (Fig. 5) is very different in appearance and 
technique. It is a small wooden triptych (101% by 8% inches) surfaced and moulded with 
plaster. The painting is on a gold ground—thin red and green tempera for the draperies, 
marked in black lines, and a heavy gray-brown for the flesh parts with gray-green beards. 

The central panel of the triptych represents the Trinity with God the Father on the 
right wearing the nimbus significant of the Trinity—a triangle within a circle, three persons, 
yet one God. On his right is Christ and above them the dove of the Holy Ghost. They 
sit, quite self-consciously, upon cumbersome clouds. Above, in the corners, are tiny 
winged cherub heads, an amusing Renaissance element. On the door to the right is St. 
John winged. He is clad as usual in a hair garment. At his feet is an indistinguishable 
object, perhaps his head or the axe customarily represented with him. On the left door 
the worn inscription names the figure as Saint Charalampos, who should be represented, 
according to the Mt. Athos Painters’ Manual, as a priest with a long pointed beard, 
divided in two parts. This saint was a protector against plagues, and about his worship 
is this interesting story. 

‘“‘In 1792 a column was erected near the Piraeus road in this way. Forty women 
who had been married once collected a sum of money, with which they purchased a cart 
and a silver vessel. To the cart they yoked twin calves, and made three circuits of the 
place; then they wrote down all sicknesses and put the list into the silver vessel. Beside 


'Likhatcheff, op. cit., Pl. CCCXXXVI, No. 660. 
“Denys de Fourna, Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne, St. Petersburg, 1909, pp. 199 269, 292. 
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the wall on the Piraeus road they dug deep, and put the cart, the vessel, and the sacrificed 
calves into the hole, placing a column on top. This ceremony was performed in honour 
of St. Charalampos. In 1835 the column was dug up and all these things were found 
beneath it. The buried articles were believed to give the column its miraculous power, 
and henceforth the people could bind their sicknesses to it.’’! 

The presence of this saint on the same panel with St. John the Baptist is interesting 
in the light of the fact that St. John too was a healing saint and likewise was worshipped 
in connection with a column. 

“St. John was a doctor and healed especially fevers. He lived as a hermit and did 
much good. When he was about to die he set up a column, and to the foundation he 
bound all diseases with different kinds of coloured silks—fever with yellow silk, measles 
with red silk, and other diseases with other colours. When he had dug very deep, he put 
the column on top, and said: ‘When I die, let any sick man come and bind a silk thread 
to the column with three knots according to the colour of his illness, and let him say: 
“St. John, I bind my diseases, and the favour will be yours if you rid me of it.””. And he 
will be cured.’ ” * 

John the Baptist is still worshipped by a single column, and in the church of St. John 
of the Column in Athens there is behind the iconostasis in the sanctuary a single column 
which projects through the roof. It is the most important part of the chapel and when 
fevers and diseases are prevalent the column is thickly covered in the prescribed manner. 

Although it is quite apart from our subject, it is interesting to speculate upon the 
origin of this curious use of the column in the worship of St. John. In Greece, especially, 
was the Baptist the successor of, Adonis in popular cult, and many of the pagan rites of 
Adonis are continued in his worship. It may well be that here is another survival of the 
cult of Adonis and that the Adonic symbol of fertility and health has become the health- 
giving monument to St. John. 

This little triptych, devoted to health-giving saints, is probably not earlier than the 
nineteenth century, though its style would permit it to be dated a century earlier. It is 
another illustration of the persistence of types in the Orthodox church. 

That it is still the custom to represent the Baptist with wings I learned from Mr. 
J. Donald Young who recently saw in the little wayside chapel of Hagio Spirido in Attica 
on the road from Porto Germano to Vilia, such a figure on the iconostasis, which must 
date within the last thirty years. 


1Hamilton, Greek Saints and their Festivals, p. 71. 
*Hamilton, op. cit., p. 66. 
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REVIEWS 


(1) DELLA ROBBIAS IN AMERICA, 1912. (2) LUCA DELLA RossiA, 1914. (3) ROBBIA HERALDRY, 1919. (4) Gio- 
VANNI DELLA RossiA, 1920. (5) BENEDETTO AND SANTI BUGLIONI, 1921. (6) ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA AND 
HIS ATELIER, 1922. By ALLAN MARQUAND. 4°, ILLUSTRATED. PRINCETON, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


One of several reasons for the frequent and justifiable practice of describing our age 
as Alexandrian is that we have applied ourselves to the business of criticism. The com- 
parison is often made in a somewhat derogatory sense, with the insinuation that critical 
interests imply lack of creative power and are the concern of less vigorous imaginations. 
Our own epoch, as well as the Alexandrian period from which it has taken its appellation, 
stands in need of rehabilitation. It is high time that the claims of criticism to recognition 
as a product of creative intellect be reasserted and that constructive research be considered 
a suitable exercise for an enlightened mind. The tremendous achievements in this field of 
the centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ deserve once again their proper 
appraisement, and even we ourselves may begin to entertain a legitimate pride in the 
similar attainments of the present day. The series of books here under review must 
certainly be placed in the category of worthy objects for such pride. The results of the 
last decades in literary criticism are at least generally realized, if not rightly esteemed; 
the results in the criticism of art are as yet known only to a small circle, consisting chiefly 
of the scholars themselves, and have failed to receive an appreciation in any way 
commensurate with their importance. 

The undertaking that awaited, in our day, the students of the history of art was 
analogous to that which presented itself to the Alexandrian age, and the author of this 
momentous series of monographs, Professor Marquand, has been one of the pioneers in 
the assumption and performance of the task. The Alexandrian scholars accomplished 
the sacred duty of interpreting, systematizing, and coérdinating the enormous mass of 
supreme literature bequeathed to them by the Greek world of the earlier centuries; in 
the process it was necessary to sift out the spurious from the authentic and thus to safe- 
guard for posterity the pure canon of Hellenic prose and poetry. Those who set themselves 
in the nineteenth century to the investigation of art were confronted with an equally 
confused accumulation of objects produced by the great epochs of the past. The under- 
standing and proper evaluation of this artistic heritage were vitiated by an accretion of 
legends and false attributions and by an absence of definition and classification. The 
knowledge of the history of art was, indeed, little better than a chaos, by bringing order 
out of which our scholars have gained the right to be called creative. By laborious 
examination of detail, often no more interesting to the investigator than to the superficial 
public that makes easy mock of it, they have separated imitations and forgeries from 
genuine works. Starting from these facts rather than from vague speculation, they have 
then sought to discover and point out the real beauties of the masters, and have thus 
_ clearly defined their personalities. By connecting each artist with his predecessors and 
contemporaries, they have brought into relief the influences under which he developed 
and lived. By the drudgery of search for documents and of careful scrutiny of their 
contents, they have established the facts of biography and chronological development. 
By comparison of esthetic evolution in one country with that of another, they have 
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outlined the universal characteristics of each period and at the same time have discerned 
persistent national traits in the output of the several peoples. By broadening their scope 
to include history and literature, they have set the arts in their proper relation to 
civilization and have thus clarified the general cultural conception of every epoch. Ina 
word, by the application of the modern historical method to their subject, they have laid a 
firm foundation of ascertained truth, upon which the enjoyment of art and the philosophic 
study of esthetics may now be the more securely based. 

It is with these principles of modern criticism in mind that Professor Marquand has 
devoted himself to the study of the Della Robbia. Certainly no field in the whole prospect 
of art was more sorely in need of clarification or involved knottier questions. One has 
only to look into old guidebooks or into the catalogues of collections of photographs 
compiled not more than a score of years ago to realize the confusion which reigned in 
ascriptions to the various members of the family and which was occasioned by a com- 
parative similarity of style, by the fact that they all used the peculiar medium of glazed 
terracotta, and by the existence of a great number of imitators who were called into being 
by the phenomenal popularity of the Della Robbia ware. But here was only the beginning 
of difficulties. There was the forbidding largeness of the subject, since, even if the author 
had been content to confine himself to a single figure of the workship, such as Luca della 
Robbia, he could not have treated him adequately without bringing at least one or two 
of the others into the consideration for the sake of comparison and differentiation. Having 
once elected to comprise the whole dynasty and their cortége in his investigation, Professor 
Marquand multiplied for himself the perplexities of dates, documents, and origins, and 
already in 1912, in the book on Della Robbias in America, he was cognizant of the problem 
of a rival workshop, which he afterward solved in 1921 in the volume on Benedetto and 
Santi Buglioni. The compensation for the difficulty of the enterprise must have been the 
alluring beauty of the objects with which he has had to deal and the consciousness that he 
was performing the precious service of creating for them a more intelligent appreciation. 

The plan and mechanism of each volume are such as to achieve the most lucid 
presentation of the material. In each of the four books that have to do with definite 
individualities, there is an introduction which traces the biography with scientific accuracy, 
discusses briefly but penetratingly the style and attainments of the master in question, 
and includes the documents apposite to his life and development. The volumes on the 
Buglioni and on Andrea della Robbia are enriched at this point by comprehensive, clearly 
arranged, and invaluable genealogical trees of both Benedetto and Santi Buglioni and 
of the whole Della Robbia family. The earliest work, Della Robbias in America, does 
not call for such an introduction, but the book on heraldry begins with a general discussion 
of the treatment of shields, garlands, and inscriptions by the workshop. The main body 
of each volume is a catalogue raisonné of the production of the artist or artists in question 
or of the group of objects indicated by the title. Scholarly completeness is carried even 
to the point of introducing notices of works that are no longer extant. Each entry, as a 
rule accompanied by a satisfactory and often an excellent illustration, comprises, in welcome 
fullness, a detailed description of the object, even of its color-scheme, a comparison with 
analogous works by the same sculptor, an account of its vicissitudes, an indication of the 
other works by which it has been influenced, a specification of its relationship to con- 
temporary history and historical personages, a discussion of the attribution, and a similar 
keen analysis of any other significant matters of interest; finally, documents of special 
bearing are retained for quotation at the conclusions of the articles upon the separate 
works with which they have to do, and it is here also that each object receives its exhaustive 
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bibliography, except in Della Robbias in America, where the references appear at the 
bottom of the pages. The entries are ordinarily and conveniently arranged in groups 
according to the decades of the master’s development. In the books on Giovanni della 
Robbia and on the Buglioni the works in the manner of the master are placed in the same 
decades with the productions by his own hand; in the monographs on Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia they are set separately at the end, in the case of Andrea requiring a second 
volume. The book on Della Robbias in America disposes the entries under the headings 
of the different members of the family; that on heraldry adopts a succession according to 
date, which means a general arrangement according to artists, except where the activities 
of the ateliers of Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia and of the Buglioni overlap. Each 
member of the series, with the exception of Della Robbias in America, concludes with a 
general bibliography, which catalogues the abbreviations employed for the many publica- 
tions mentioned in the body of the text, but which will serve an additional purpose, as 
gathering together in one place for the student all the books that he will need to consult 
when investigating the subject in question. The bibliography is followed, finally, by a 
scrupulously prepared index, conveniently subdivided, except for Luca della Robbia, 
according to subjects and places; in the Robbia Heraldry, an index of names of families 
very properly, and, for students of history and heraldry, very usefully, takes the place of 
the index of subjects. é 

The entries in the books on America and on heraldry are, of course, repeated in the 
special monographs on the individual sculptors, usually with greater fullness and with 
documentation. Sometimes riper study has brought new points of view, particularly in 
questions of ascription. Whereas, for instance, in the earlier book Professor Marquand 
definitely denies the relief of Adam and Eve in the Walters’ Collection, Baltimore, to 
Giovanni della Robbia’s own hand, in the subsequent monograph on the master his words 
give the impression that he now is willing to accept this attribution. The ascription of 
the Adoration of the Child in the same collection he discusses in the early volume with 
that admirable circumspection of language which, as an honest scholar, he adopts through- 
out the series when he himself is doubtful and feels that a categorical statement as to 
authorship is not justified; but one can read between the lines that he would not be loath 
to declare for the actual execution of Andrea della Robbia. When, however, he comes in 
1922 to write of the same relief, he has decided to relegate it to the volume on Andrea’s 
atelier. A decade ago he says of the Lamentation at Fenway Court, Boston: ‘‘We have 
no difficulty in recognizing the handiwork of Giovanni della Robbia . . . It seems 
probable that someone from Giovanni’s atelier assisted him in the execution of the Boston 
altarpiece;’’ by 1920 he has become more specific: ‘‘The central group is doubtless by 
Giovanni’s own hand . . . The framework was probably left to an assistant 
So was doubtless the background.” A case of a correction of another kind is supplied by 
the Adoration of the atelier of Andrea della Robbia, No. 71 of the Bargello, Florence. In 
Robbia Heraldry Professor Marquand refers this relief to the marriage of a Ghislieri with a 
lady of the Martini dell’Ala family, suggesting, however, in parenthesis that she may 
rather have belonged to the Landi; in the volume on the atelier of Andrea he definitely 
identifies her with Agnoletta Landi and now gives her as husband Branatio di Giovanni 
di Piero Campagno. The slightness of these changes, however, and the surprisingly few 
instances in which the author has found it necessary to make any alterations of attributions 
whatsoever are witness to the judicious care with which he has weighed his conclusions in 
the first place before committing them to print. 
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The other general virtues of these books are such that they might well be placed as 
models in the hands of students who are training themselves in the improved modern 
methods for the investigation of the fine arts. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
extent to which explanatory documents are introduced and the acuteness with which they 
are interpreted. For the discovery of a very large number of documents Professor 
Marquand is indebted to the enlightened assistance of Mr. Rufus G. Mather in Italy, and 
all readers will join in the hearty tributes of gratitude that the author renders to Mr. 
Mather’s unflagging research and enthusiasm. Reliance upon documents, however, can 
be overdone. The student will receive this important caution not only from the instances 
in which Professor Marquand has been obliged to control the evidence from the records 
but from his own explicit statements in the introduction to the Andrea Della Robbia.' 
Even documents may err in names and dates, and the head of the workshop himself may 
be down in black and white as having received payment for a commission the execution of 
which he left to his assistants. Two typical instances may serve to illustrate the way in 
which written statements must be harmonized with stylistic testimony. In a document 
of 1496 Andrea della Robbia is declared to have been paid for the lunette of St. Zenobius 
and two angels now in the Opera del Duomo, Florence, but Professor Marquand believes 
that the workmanship is rather that of his atelier. A more delicate problem is involved in 
the attribution of the Nativity in the chapel of the Sacrament in the cathedral of Massa- 
Carrara. A lost document of 1508, published by Campori, introduces Benedetto Buglioni 
as obtaining remuneration for two altarpieces in this church, which have hitherto been 
considered to be the Nativity and an Epiphany which was sold out of Italy in the early 
nineteenth century and has disappeared. Professor Marquand,’ however, by decisively 
rejecting the Nativity, on stylistic grounds, from the canon of Benedetto Buglioni and by 
not even assigning it to one of his assistants but rather to the atelier of Andrea della Robbia, 
forces us to believe that the two productions of Buglioni at Massa, whatever were their 
themes, have strayed from their original position to an unknown resting-place. 

The author is so thoroughly conversant with all aspects of the Italian Renaissance 
that the entries are stocked with valuable and often recondite historical information. 
The discussions of the donors are particularly illuminating. None of these facts are 
irrelevant but are brought into connection with the principal purpose of the writer, the 
critical interpretation of each work of art. The conclusions are frequently reached with 
much acumen. ‘The escutcheons, for instance, on the altarpiece in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum at Berlin, representing the Virgin between Sts. Francis and Cosmas, prove that 
the commission was given to Andrea della Robbia by a member of the Florentine family 
of the Sassetti. On the basis of the two patron saints who are introduced, it is rightly 
argued that the altarpiece might well be a thank offering of that fosterer of the arts, 
Francesco Sassetti, for the birth of his son, Cosimo; and at this point some apposite data 
are presented in regard to the activity of the Sassetti, who so ably seconded the Medici. 
To take other examples from the Andrea della Robbia, which, as the latest book in the series, 
perhaps calls for more extended notice, the discussion of the great Crucifixion at La Verna 
leads to an indication of the connection of the Alessandri with this shrine, and the illumi- 
nating treatment of the decoration of the Ospedale di S. Paolo at Florence involves an 
interesting paragraph on its governor, Benino dei Benini. Often the author is able to 
relate objects to important marriages, as, in the Luca della Robbia, two lovely escutcheons 
in the Serristori Palace, Florence, to the union of a Maddalena of that family with Jacopo 

Ip. xiv. 
*Buglioni, p. 87; Andrea della Robbia, II, p. 107. 
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dei Pazzi. In his useful account of this prominent Florentine gentleman, he finds it 
possible to limit the date of these coats of arms to a period between 1446, when the mar- 
riage took place, and 1478, when Jacopo perished in the conspiracy that bears his name, 
and with high probability to assign them definitely to shortly after 1453, since it was in 
this year that Jacopo was made a member of the Order of the Crescent and since it was 
just at this time that Luca was working for him in the embellishment of the Pazzi Chapel. 
It is not seldom that historical information is thus neatly called into service in order to date 
an object. Since the escutcheon on the Madonna in the castle of Lari displays the arms 
of the Segni family and since Alessandro di Piero di Mariotto Segni was Vicar here in 1524 
and 1525, it must have been made at this time, with the further important consequence 
that it can scarcely be ascribed to the workshop under Andrea, who died a very old man in 
1525, but rather to the administration of his son, Giovanni. Andrea’s medallion of a 
youth in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is assigned to about 1475, because the 
surrounding wreath is very similar to that employed at 8. Giovanni in Valdarno for the 
coat of arms of Antonio di Lorenzo Buondelmonti, which is accompanied by an inscription 
stating that he was Vicar in this year. The comparison of the two wreaths suggests another 
virtue of the series. At the logical places groupings of similar compositions by the same 
master, especially of his treatment of the Virgin and Child, are made in such a way as to 
assist in the determination of chronology and to facilitate the reader’s acquisition of 
knowledge. The most notable example of such classification occurs in the volume on 
Andrea’s atelier, the elaborate catalogue, with seventeen subdivisions, of the Adorations 
derived from the altarpiece at La Verna. 

The precision of Professor Marquand’s scholarship demands a few illustrations. 
The passage in which he revindicates for Andrea della Robbia the Madonna and Angels 
over the entrance to the Badia at Florence exemplifies the pains that he spends upon 
questions of attribution. A touch of a peculiarly modern sweetness in the heads certainly 
does arouse in the reviewer, at first glance, the shadow of a suspicion that this lunette 
might be as modern as its frame; but by an examination of its history, the quality of the 
glaze, and the nature of the blue of the background, Professor Marquand succeeds in 
establishing that the doubt is not justified; by a comparison of blues, a study of the types 
of angels, and a realization of the influence of Luca upon the treatment of the Virgin and 
Child, he refutes the long line of critics who, since Milanesi, have championed an ascription 
to Benedetto Buglioni. With a similar elaborate accumulation of evidence he abandons 
his own earlier belief in Luca as the author of the tondo of the Nativity in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and assigns both frame and relief to Andrea’s workshop. The frames 
themselves receive an attention which, until one comprehends their archzological and 
esthetic importance, would seem inordinate. All their aspects that have any significance 
are stressed—the varying nature of the ornament, the contrast of Luca’s free disposition of 
flowers, foliage, and fruit with Andrea’s more symmetrical and Giovanni’s more disorderly 
garlands, the questions of authenticity, of the disturbing of an original arrangement, and 
of adjustment to the general composition of the monument. Even the eyes are called 
upon to supply their testimony, pointing to Luca if blue, to Andrea if hazel, and to Giovanni 
if brown or black; and the position of the Child to the right or left (from the spectator’s 
standpoint) when grouped with the Virgin is used as a method for ascription to Luca or 
Andrea respectively. Professor Marquand rightly is not so afraid of the slur of pedantry, 
that is easily flung by the superficial and unthinking, as to disdain the evidence of 


‘Andrea della Robbia, 1, pp. 56-57. 
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minutiz. In the volume on heraldry he makes much of the quality of the lettering and 
of the kind of punctuation in the inscriptions as guides to attributions; and in the last 
sentence of the introduction he defends such criticism and provides a good text for the 
scientific investigator of art, when he says: ‘‘The student who overlooks them will have 
no sense of the value of little things.’’ Occasionally the reader, perhaps through his own 
perversity, chafes under the author’s unremitting circumspection. One could wish, for 
instance, that in the book on the Buglioni he had more often ventured to distinguish the 
hands of Benedetto and Santi themselves from those of their followers.* 

His scrupulousness, however, has not closed his mind to the larger issues. One is 
only a means to the other. He himself points out that the modes of lettering in inscrip- 
tions are indexes to characteristics of broader interest, the ‘‘independence and originality” 
of Luca, the “‘grace and refinement’”’ of Andrea, the ‘‘commonplace ideals” of Giovanni.? 
The volumes, and particularly the all too brief introductions, are crammed with such keen 
and illuminating observations not only on the Della Robbia but on the art of the 
Renaissance in general as to justify the hope that Professor Marquand will eventually 
bring together all this material and write a synthetic book on the whole history of the Della 
Robbia ware, its various exponents, their styles, achievements, and relations to their times. 
Examples of these generalizing sentences and passages may be selected almost at random, 
for instance, in the Andrea della Robbia, the concise and original summary of the master’s 
characteristics, especially his predilection for asymmetry,’ the observations in regard to 
his inclination to render iconography more formal and ritualistic,‘ and the indication of 
the influence of Mino da Fiesole.* The manner in which not seldom he broadens his 
outlook still further may be illustrated by a sentence in Della Robbias in America® upon 
the tendency in the sculpture of the end of the Quattrocento to enlarge and simplify 
compositions and, in the Andrea della Robbia, by the contrasting of the domination of 
Florentine artistic activity by architects in the first half of the fifteenth century with the 
ascendancy of sculptors and painters in the second half.’ 

Every page of the series contains noteworthy contributions to the knowledge and 
interpretation of the Della Robbia, so that the reviewer can do little more than set down 
a few of the conclusions in each volume that have impressed him as more peculiarly novel 
and important. In Della Robbias in America it is convincingly maintained that the 
puzzling bust of Marietta Strozzi at Fenway Court, Boston, was neither modelled by 
Desiderio da Settignano nor glazed by Luca della Robbia. Among the most memorable 
features of the book on Luca are: the refutation, on chronological grounds, of a training 
with the goldsmith Leonardo di Ser Giovanni and of Donatello’s influence upon the 
Singing Gallery and the relief of the Philosophers on the Campanile;* a mass of cogent 
evidence to support the attribution of the great Visitation at Pistoia to Luck, particularly 


‘Now and then the proof-reading leaves something to be desired. In line 11 of page 17 of Robbia Heraldry, for 
instance, samé is left for semé; towards the top of page 124 of Andrea della Robbia a line has dropped out. On page 
164 of the same volume the Jesuits are spoken of as building a church in 1464, almost three quarters of a century 
before the Order came into existence; the reference should evidently be to the Jesuates, founded by St. John Colom- 
bini. On page 81 of the volume on Andrea’s atelier, the Spanish sculptor Bartolomé Ordo6fiez appears as Bar- 
tolome Ondofiez; and on page 145, in the discussion of the standing Madonna at Trapani, it would have been 
well to mention the very evident influence of the type of Virgin evolved in Sicily by the Laurana and Gagini workshops. 

*Robbia Heraldry, p. xvii. 

3p. xvii. 

*p. 95. 

5pp. 34 and 50. 
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the consideration that it was already in the church of S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas in 1445 
when Andrea was only ten years old; the addition of the Adoration and the Madonna at 
Wellington, Somerset, England, to the number of the master’s works; the demonstration 
of the fact that Luca anticipated Andrea’s extension of glazed terracotta to large altarpieces 
in at least one monument, the example at Pescia; the exclusion of both Brunelleschi and 
Luca from participation in the Evangelists of the pendentives of the Pazzi Chapel; and 
the rejection of the much discussed unglazed reliefs of the Madonna and Angels' from the 
canon of Luca. The book on heraldry not only commends itself to the lover of art for the 
beauty of the objects which it describes, to the archeologist for the assistance that it 
renders him in the dating of monuments, and to the historian for the fund of information 
that it contains; but our most distinguished American heraldist, Mr. Pierre la Rose, has 
admitted to the reviewer that even he has found it of value in the pursuit of his science 
and that Professor Marquand’s knowledge of heraldry is adequate to the purpose of the 
volume. This is much from a luminary of that branch of erudition the exponents of which 
are traditionally the most captious of critics. The Giovanni della Robbia the reviewer 
has discussed at length in another place;’ here it is necessary only to allude once more to 
the new stress upon the influence of Verrocchio and, above all, to the great achievement of 
solving the hard problems that hitherto had surrounded the attribution of the reliefs on 
the portico of the Ospedale del Ceppo at Pistoia. The five medallions and the four half- 
medallions containing escutcheons and scenes from the life of the Virgin are proved to 
have come from Giovanni’s hand. The more significant part of the decoration, the frieze 
of the Works of Mercy, are definitively assigned, in the volume on the Buglioni, to Santi 
Buglioni, with the exception of the panel depicting the giving of drink to the thirsty, which 
may have been executed by Filippo Paladini. The most momentous result of the research 
on the Buglioni is the demonstration of the fact that at least one other bottega, besides 
that of the Della Robbia, produced works in glazed terracotta at the end of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century. The indebtedness of Benedetto Buglioni to Antonio 
Rossellino is emphasized, and the corpus of his works is increased by a number of new 
attributions, one of the most interesting of which is the statue of the dead St. Christina, 
with its haunting beauty, in the Collegiata at Bolsena. The Andrea della Robbia repre- 
sents the maturity of the author’s scholarship. In addition to the allusions already made 
to this book, it should finally be noted that it has corrected certain erroneous impressions 
that have detracted somewhat from Andrea’s reputation. The entries on pages 107 and 
148 prove that Andrea was not confined to the medium of glazed terracotta, and the removal 
of many productions, such as the London Epiphany, from the catalogue of his authentic 
works tends to absolve him of the accusation of having perverted the medium into a 
highly pictorial use. One is gratified also to discover the emphasis upon the often neglected 
fact that, of the fourteen Infants on the Loggia degli Innocenti at Florence, the two pairs 
at the two ends are modern. 

It is hard to exhaust, in a review, the many aspects in which these volumes appeal to 
the interest of the intelligent public. Inasmuch as the production of the Della Robbia 
stretched from the beginning to the end of the Italian Renaissance, the series of books 
forms a kind of microcosm of the whole esthetic development of the period. We find 
mirrored here the strenuous simplicity of the early Quattrocento in the person of Luca 
della Robbia, the conscious and more sophisticated achievement of the second half of the 
century in Andrea della Robbia and Benedetto Buglioni, the transition to the classicism 


228-231. 
*T he Literary Review, N. Y. Evening Post, February 19, 1921, 
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of the Cinquecento in Giovanni della Robbia and Santi Buglioni. Since the influences of 
many other artists played, in a greater or less degree, upon all these sculptors and since 
Professor Marquand never fails to discern the cases in which they are beholden to their 
contemporaries, the picture of the Renaissance afforded by the monographs is vastly 
broadened. They gain in significance, for us, in that they were written by an American 
and constitute a monumental addition to the important and rapidly increasing contribution 
of our country to the study of the fine arts. It has already been earnestly suggested that 
Professor Marquand now compose a general synthetic book on the Della Robbia; at least 
he has promised to bring the present series to absolute completion with a volume on 
Giovanni’s brothers. 
Chandler R. Post 


IRANIANS AND GREEKS IN SOUTH RussiA. By M. ROSTOVTZEFF. xvi + 260 PP.,32 PLS. OXFORD, CLARENDON 
PRESS, 1922. 35 SHILLINGS. 


Professor Rostovtzeff, the learned Russian scholar, formerly of the University of 
Petrograd, has long been recognized as one of the leading authorities in Classical 
archeology and history, and especially in the ancient history of Russia and Asia Minor. 
His numerous articles and books have made some exceedingly valuable and original 
contributions, but unfortunately for us several of his writings have been published only in 
Russian. But now that he is professor of ancient history in the University of Wisconsin, 
he is publishing many an article in English; and the book under review though repeating 
material already published in Russian, is especially welcome to Americans, to many of 
whom much of this material has been a closed book. To be sure, Minns has published a 
large volume on Scythians and Greeks, in which a complete survey is given of the material 
illustrating the early history of South Russia and of the views of scholars on the various 
problems of the history and archeology of South Russia. Professor Rostovtzeff, however, 
tries to go further and give a history of the South Russian lands in the prehistoric, the 
proto-historic, and the Classic periods down to the epoch of the migrations. He defines 
the part played by South Russia in the history of the world in general, and emphasizes the 
contributions of South Russia to the civilization of mankind, using especially the rich 
archeological evidence furnished by excavations in South Russia. Archeology is a 
source of historical information, sometimes even more important than the written sources, 
and Professor Rostovtzeff has shown perhaps better than any other living professor of 
ancient history how to write history with the help of archeology. His results cannot be 
considered final, since we still know so little of the history and archzology of Central 
Asia and of the Iranian world. The exploration of the Caucasian lands and of the upper 
course of the Euphrates is in its infancy, but Professor Rostovtzeff has blazed a wide 
trail by showing the importance of the connections with Asia Minor for the development of 
South Russia, and the importance of South Russia for understanding the main features 
of the civilization of these lands during the rule of the Scythians and of the Sarmatians of 
the South Russian steppes. Professor Rostovtzeff, while not denying the Greek influences, 
maintains that South Russia always has remained an Oriental land. Hellenism met 
Orientalism there but the Oriental stream was the stronger and spread thence all over 
Western Europe. 


“The attempt to Hellenize the South Russian steppes was not a complete success; much more successful was the 
attempt to orientalize the semi-Greek world of the northern shores of the Black Sea. In the civilization which the 
Sarmatians, the Goths, the Huns, brought with them to Western Europe it is the Orient which plays the leading 
part; the Greek, the Western, and the Northern elements are of but secondary importance.”’ 
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This is the leading idea of the book, which also has important material for 
the student of the history of art and especially of the origin of Gothic art, since 
Professor Rostovtzeff maintains that ‘‘South Russia was one of the centres, in which 
polychromy developed early, and independently of the other centres of ancient jewellery; 
and assumed special forms which brought about the new style commonly called Gothic.” 
The book is attractively printed in large type, on good paper, in an appropriate size and 
beautiful blue binding. The printing has been well done, though in English Kertch is 
preferable to Kerch, and Chaldean to Chaldian, forms used passim in the book. There 
are thirty-two full page plates (on p. 171 the reference should be to pl. XXIX, not XXX), 
and twenty-three figures with rare illustrations of important works of art, some reproduced 
for the first time. 

After an introduction follow chapters on The Prehistoric Civilizations, The Cim- 
merians and the Scythians in South Russia (Eighth to Fifth Centuries B. C.), The Greeks 
on the Shores of the Black Sea down to the Roman Period, The Scythians at the End of 
the Fourth and in the Third Century B. C., The Sarmatians, The Greek Cities of South 
Russia in the Roman Period, The Polychrome Style and the Animal Style, The Origin of 
the Russian State on the Dnieper, Bibliography, and Index. 

The bibliography contains much detailed learning and will be useful to the scholar. 
On page 235 a reference should have been added to the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
XLIV, 1920, p. 356, where a better text is given than by Reinach in the Rev. Arch., 1916, 
p. 345. 

The book is full of suggestions of questions for investigation; the budding Ph. D. 
will have no difficulty in getting a subject for a dissertation here. Many sites are men- 
tioned for excavation. On p. 82 we read: ‘‘One of the most pressing tasks in the scientific 
exploration of Asia Minor, is the excavation of the oldest and wealthiest Greek colonies 
on the southern shore of the Black Sea: Sinope, Amisos, Heracleia.’”’ In this connection 
and where the relations of ancient Russia and Sinope and the southern shore of the Black 
Sea are treated (p. 162), reference might have been made to my little monograph, Ancient 
Sinope, where especially in the chapter on commerce there is considerable material bearing 
on Sinope’s connections with Olbia, Panticapaeum, etc. (¢f. my references in American 
Journal of Philology, XX VII, 1906, notes on pp. 136, 137). The book is full of fascinating 
and original ideas but there is not space to discuss them in detail. Time will test many 
of them, and I feel convinced that future discoveries will corroborate most of them, per- 
haps, however, not the thesis that the corbelled vault was continuously employed in 
Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor, from the Mycenaean period onwards, for underground 
buildings and especially for tumulary graves. But we are indebted to the enthusiasm of 
Professor Rostovtzeff for an appreciation of South Russian art and civilization such as 
has not been available hitherto. Read, for example, p. 79: 


“All the Panticapaean architects did was to import the technique to Panticapaeum and to perfect it. But they 
were not servile imitators: they managed to give their buildings an air of grandeur and a distinctive charm: they 
contrived to find proportions which inspire us with a profound respect for their taste and for their technical acquire- 
ment. It surely needed a thorough knowledge of the builder’s art to construct a tomb-chamber with an Egyptian 
vault, which could resist for centuries the enormous pressure of an earthen mound some ten or fifteen metres high! 
The tomb-chambers of the Bosphoran kurgans are nearly always found intact, though stripped of their contents. If 
many or most of the Panticapaean tomb-chambers are at present in ruins, it is not the fault of the Bosphoran 
architects, but of the inhabitants of modern Kerch, who have been attracted by the excellent dressed stone and by 
the iron and bronze clamps. 

“T may observe, before taking leave of these buildings, that when I have made my way down the corridor of 
Tsarski Kurgan, with its Egyptian vault, when I have passed from the corridor to the tomb-chamber with its rounded 
corbelled vault, when I have visited the Yiiz-Oba tomb-chambers, I have always been moved by a feeling of deep 
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respect and of lively admiration for the builders of these impressive and mysterious monuments. It is greatly to be 
regretted that their civil and religious architecture has completely disappeared.” 


Or listen to pages 80 ff: 


“Tt must be recognized, therefore, that the engravers of the Panticapaean dies were no mere imitators. Masters 
of Greek craftsmanship, endowed with Greek creative genius, they invented original types which are true emblems 
of the Bosphoran state, half-Greek, half-Thracian, with strong Iranian influence. In painting, the art is of the same 
partially local kind. True that those masterpieces of decorative art, the painted wooden and sculptured coffins, 
may have been imported from Greece or Asia Minor: I do not believe it, but owing to the scarcity of wood-carvings 
from classical times, I cannot offer proof. But examine the wall paintings in the houses and tombs of this period. 
We have a whole series of these, partly from Panticapaeum, partly from the Taman peninsula; I have recently 
republished them in a special work. These paintings are undoubtedly local work; they were executed on the spot 
by Greek artists. They follow the Greek fashion, and help us to reconstruct the pre-Pompeian system of mural 
decoration in Greece. But observe them closely. The house decorations are very like those at Delos. Yet there 
are important differences. At Panticapaeum, the colour is richer and more various, but the architectural effect is 
poorer: both characteristics of Oriental art. Study the paintings of the two Taman barrows, Great Bliznitsa and 
Vasyurinskaya Gora. The latter please by their colour: look at the juxtaposition of the dark blue on the roof with 
the bright red on the walls. The others follow the tradition of the monumental painting in Greek temples: sober 
ornamentation of friezes and capitals. But the head of Demeter, on the keystone of the Egyptian vault, is not 
quite Greek. Compare it with the head of the same goddess in a grave belonging to the first century A. D., and 
the type will be seen to be the same: this is not Demeter, save in name only; it is really a native deity, the Great 
Goddess, mother of gods and men. 

“T consider myself justified, therefore, in affirming that the state of the Bosphorus was not by any means a 
group of little Greek towns lost on the shores of the Black Sea and living on what the mother country could send 
them. It developed an interesting and original form of life. It had the sagacity to invent a semi-Greek constitution, 
which held the state together for centuries; it contrived to make this form of government popular in Greece, and by 
means of propaganda issued by its historians, to install Bosphoran tyrants, such as Leucon and Pairisades, in the 
great gallery of famous statesmen whose names were familiar in the Greek schools. It succeeded in spreading Greek 
civilization among its Scythian neighbors, and in saturating its non-Greek subjects with that civilization. For 
centuries it guaranteed the Greek world a cheap and abundant supply of provisions. It transformed wide tracts of 
steppe into cultivated fields. Finally, it created a vigorous art, which achieved brilliant triumphs, especially in 
toreutic, and of which I shall speak further in the following chapter. 

“In a word, the Bosphorus of the classical Greek period played an important part in the life of the ancient 
world. The time is past when, in the imagination of cultivated persons, the Greek world was bounded by the shores 
of Attica and of the Peloponnese. The powers of the Greek genius consisted, above all, in its universality, in its 
flexibility, in its power of adapting itself to unfamiliar conditions, and of constructing, in foreign surroundings, focuses 
of civilization, in which whatsoever was strong and fertile in the native life was combined with the eternal creations 
of Greek intelligence.” 


And on p. 208, we read: 


“The characteristics of South Russian civilization are the same in the classical period as in subsequent centuries: 
and the types of phenomena are the same. South Russia was always one of the most important centres of civilization. 
Three main currents are traceable: an eastern current, proceeding from both Iranian and Mesopotamian Asia by 
two routes, the Caucasus route, and the Russian steppe route; a southern current from Asia Minor and Greece, 
which brought with it the splendid civilization of Greece; and a western and northern current, by means of which 
Russia partook in the civilization of central and northern Europe. The three currents met in the Russian steppes, 
coalesced, and formed a great civilization, quite independent and extremely original, which influenced, in its turn, 
central and northern Russia, and central Europe as well.” 


David M. Robinson 


(1) BRUEGEL. By KURT PFISTER. 8°, 47 PP., 78 PLS. LEIPZIG, INSEL VERLAG, 1921. (2) PIETER BRUEGEL. By 
MAX J. FRIEDLAENDER. 4°, 202 PP., 50 PLS., 51 FIGS. BERLIN, PROPYLAEEN VERLAG, 1921. 


These two volumes on the elder Bruegel, both appearing in the same year, and both 
by German authors, are alike in several respects. They seem to have similar aims, to 
elucidate and to popularize the art of the great Dutch naturalist. And yet they are in no 
sense rivals in this respect. Dr. Friedlinder’s work is more analytical, scholarly; 
Pfister’s is more readable. 

Let us, however, review these two books separately. 

Herr Pfister offers no new documentary material concerning Pieter Bruegel. He 
admits in his introduction, ‘‘ About all that we know of the life and works of the elder 
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Bruegel is what Carel van Mander informed us twenty-five years after the master’s 
death.’”’ (Van Mander’s account is given at the end, on p. 36.) The author then briefly 
sketches the painter’s life. In regard to the classification of his works, he states there is 
no difficulty, because, fortunately, as early as the end of the sixteenth century, Emperor 
Rudolf II made a comprehensive and permanent collection of Bruegel’s works. Also it is 
now very easy for us to distinguish the works of the elder from the copies made by the 
younger Bruegel, because of the thorough analysis made by Herr Pfister’s predecessors, 
Bastelaer and de Loo, Romdahl, Hymans, Hausenstein, and Friedlander, to all of whom 
the present author gives full credit. 

What, then, is the purpose or value of Pfister’s work? To answer this question we 
must recall that the authorities just mentioned compiled volumes that were, for the most 
part, scientific, elaborate, exhaustive, and expensive. Pfister undoubtedly tries to reach 
a larger public with an attractive, inexpensive volume, written in readable style. In a 
very clear way he simplifies his material, presents the works chronologically and traces 
the development of Bruegel’s art. Thus, anyone who wishes to know Bruegel, without 
plodding through a difficult volume, can, with a sense of confidence, and with pleasure, 
read Pfister’s book. 

One always wishes to understand the age in which a great man lived. Dr. Fried- 
lander is far more illuminative on this point than Pfister, and yet the latter well emphasizes 
the condition of the times. Bruegel was formed in a period of war, famine, and pestilence. 
It was a time, too, of religious doubt. Bruegel felt all this, but his imaginative mind 
interpreted it in an individual way. Bruegel was a northern Dutchman (more of this in 
Friedlander’s book), with self-reliance. He relied upon none of his contemporaries for 
interpretation, particularly because they were fast sinking under foreign influence. Yet 
he respected the art of his forerunners; and when that art was expressive of racial tem- 
perament, as was the case with the early illuminators, as well as with Patinir and Bosch, 
he accepted it. 

Pfister, in reaching Bruegel’s religious pictures, which come in chronological order after 
his early drawings and etchings, sees a certain departure from all previous religious work. 
‘Others before him, from Van Eyck to Bosch, held a hieratic conception of religion. Even 
Bosch, through his horror of hell, was dogmatic.”’ Bruegel was the first to be naturalistic. 
But Pfister does not take into account, or rather he neglects, the naturalistic outlook of 
Geertjen tot St. Jans (as in his St. John in the Wilderness), who was Bruegel’s forerunner. 
Nevertheless, Bruegel goes sufficiently further to be essentially new in his interpretation. 

Herr Pfister very naturally finds Bruegel most at home and enjoying himself in his 
peasant scenes, weddings and kermesses. But he is right also in saying we cannot consider 
these early, episodic, allegorical, and proverbic works as expressive of Bruegel’s highest 
achievement. It is as a colorist, and as a naturalist, especially as a landscapist, that 
Bruegel must be judged. 

‘There are three pictures,” he writes, ‘‘which stand out conspicuously in the last 
years of Bruegel’s life, by which we can best judge him, namely: The Blind Leading the 
Blind, in Naples, The Magpie on the Gallows, in Darmstadt, and The Fall of Icarus, in 
Brussels.” Pfister merely mentions them; we would have liked him to discuss them 
fully. They are all landscapes of hillsides, forests, and sea. They show the great beauty 
of nature, yet the tragedy of human history, nature which can be so beautiful, and yet 
so cruel. Here is the greatness of Bruegel. He could not separate nature from life. 
Nature he loved. Life he knew to be cruel. He accepted both. ‘‘Behold the world 
in which you live! And how smallis man! How pathetic his struggles!” But he leaves 
the philosophizing to you. 
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Pfister could have gone further in his criticism. We would have been interested in a 
few other pictures as well, which are important in Bruegel’s career, for instance, The 
Adoration, in Brussels, and the one in Philadelphia, and The Bird’s Nester, in Vienna. 

But Pfister’s little book has one great merit. The author’s style is unusually clear 
and simple for a German. While there is no pretense to scholarly research, there is 
enough original analysis to make the book a welcome contribution. 

Dr. Friedlinder’s volume, as we have said, is more thorough. It appears to be the 
most comprehensively illustrated work on Bruegel that has been published. The illus- 
trations give us the clue to the author’s intention; there is a new emphasis, this time upon 
the drawings and engravings of the master. And the discussion of these products of 
Bruegel’s art is the most valuable part of the book. Bruegel’s sketches throw more light 
on his travels in France and Italy than has been realized by other authors. Friedlander 
reproduces numerous heretofore unpublished drawings of Rome, Vienna, the Alps, and 
places in Italy. But in spite of these proofs of the painter’s foreign experiences, it is clear, 
after all, that the monuments of Italy and of Italian art made little impression upon the 
Netherlander. 

Friedlander also discusses, as thoroughly as need be, Bruegel’s masters, Hieronymus 
Kock and Pieter Koeck. This is a part of the author’s interesting survey of the influences 
acting upon Bruegel’s youth. Dr. Friedlander finds, as does Herr Pfister, in the political 
and religious events of the age, the explanation of much that puzzles us in Bruegel’s art; 
only Dr. Friedlander goes further into history and inquires more deeply of the subconscious 
influence on Bruegel’s character. 

And where was Pieter Bruegel born? This is another of the questions which 
Friedlander tries to solve for us. Van Mander says in the village of Bruegel near Breda. 
But there were, and still are. two villages of this name, one near Eindhoven, 30 km. south 
of s’'Hertogenbosch, and 50 km. from Breda; and another 70 km. south of Breda in Lim- 
burg, which is new called Kleen-en-Groot Breughel. But whichever was the painter’s 
birthplace, it is clear both villages are in what is now the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
that is, the northern provinces, which were Protestant in feeling. 

Friedlander adds valuable information about Bruegel’s signature. Up to 1559 the 
painter signed his name “‘briighel,”’ and after this date, ‘‘ Bruegel.” The form “ Breughel” 
originated with his son. From this, it should be presumed that the correct form of the 
great painter’s name is that which both our authors use. 

Needless to say, Bruegel’s technical methods are well discussed, but the author’s 
chapter on the paintings of Bruegel is disappointing. Doubtless Dr. Friedlander felt that 
Bastelaer and de Loo’s work had covered this field sufficiently, but one is always eager for 
new interpretations. 

Friedlainder’s book is not one to awaken an appreciation of the master’s paintings 
upon the part of a reader not already interested in them. It is not an appeal. Nor does 
the reader feel that genuine love for, and pleasure in, the contemplation of individual 
works of art which inspires the great critic. The highest criticism is that which loves to 
meditate upon things of beauty. This is rare. 

Dr. Friedlander, however, has made us more familiar with Pieter Bruegel. That is, 
perhaps, enough. 

Arthur Edwin Bye 
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